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How to Lose Friends 


A certain eighth-grader was going 
to a picnic. She had no way to get there, 
but she knew that several others were go- 
ing, and all were to meet at the church. 

At the church she saw an older person 
who had a car and asked if she could go 
with him. 

“Sure,” said this older person, and she 
and two other eighth-graders ran over and 
got into his car. Then some seventh-graders 
asked if they might ride, and the older per- 
son said, “Sure,” again, and they got into 
the car too. 

Then an interesting thing happened. 
That Certain Eighth-grader said to the 
others, “Huh! We don’t want these little 
seventh-graders in our car. Let’s find an- 
other one to ride in.” And out they went! 

Fortunately, they found another older 
person who graciously let them ride with 
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her, and so they reached the picnic grounds. 
Presently this Certain Eighth-grader was 
playing with the other eighth-graders when 
the seventh-graders came along and joined 
the game. “We don’t want you seventh- 
graders playing with us,” Certain Eighth- 
grader said. “You’re too young.” 
However, there were several older per- 
sons playing too, so the seventh-graders 
stayed. A few minutes later Certain Eighth- 
grader snapped, “There are too many peo- 


ple in this game.” But it had become es 
e 


much more lively since the seventh-grad 
arrived that no one paid any attention to 
her. 

Then the game ended. Certain Eighth- 
grader quickly whispered to the other 
eighth-graders, “Let’s go somewhere else so 
we can get away from these baby seventh- 
graders.” 

When the older people announced that 
supper was ready, Certain Eighth-grader 
sat down at a table as though she had every 
right to be there. And when it was time to 
go home, she got into an older person’s car, 
too, with the same self-assurance, as though 
she didn’t realize that she was very much 
younger than the older people who were 
being kind to her. 

One older person said to me, “It was 
really very sad. That Certain Eighth-grader 
never would have got to the picnic if older 
people hadn’t taken her there. She would 
have had no supper, she wouldn’t have got- 
ten home, if people older than she had not 
supplied the food and the transportation. 
Yet she wouldn’t let anyone younger than 
she play with ber. Oh no. She was too 
old!” 

The saddest part is what might have 
been, and wasn’t. If that Certain Eighth- 
grader had only welcomed those seventh- 
graders to play with her, they would have 
gone home and reported, “We met the 
kindest eighth-grader today.” They would 
have been her friends for life. 

She could have made three wonderful 
friends that afternoon. But, alas, she lost 
her opportunity, and she may never have 
it again, for life rarely repeats its chances. 
Juniors, by being exclusive you lose friends. 
To win friends, be friendly to all. 


Your friend, 


a Wracrel? 
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| RETURN of the MISSING PORT 
$ & By DAPHNE COX 


AMELA sat in the back of the school bus, Now what? The bus was out of sight. 

| where the girls were chattering away. Slowly Pamela made her way home to tell 
Many Australian school buses are double- Mother what had happened. 
deckers, and the girls go upstairs while the The next day she went to school hoping 
boys sit below. the port might be there. In this she was 

So Pamela sat amid the chattering. Maybe thwarted, so asking a friend to accompany 

she was taking part—maybe her thoughts her, she walked down to the depot that was 
were miles away. Whichever it was, she To page 16 
suddenly realized that the bus had reached 
her stop and was about to go on again. 

| Quickly she scrambled down the stairs 

and jumped off, just in time. She watched 

the bus start up and go on down the road 

away from her. 

Then she looked at her empty hands and 
realized she had forgotten her port—the 
little leather case in which she carried her 
books and other things to school. It was still 
on the bus! She thought back quickly. When 
she sat down, she had put the port under the 
seat. And in her haste to get off the bus she 
had forgotten to pick it up. 
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Pamela looked at her empty hands and realized she 
had left her port behind, under her seat in the bus. 
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Theft of the 
SILVER CANDLESTICKS 


By BERTHA E. BOGER 


—— years ago in France, according to an 
ancient story, a very poor, hungry man 
stole a loaf of bread from a bakeshop. He 
was caught by the police and brought to 
court. He pleaded, “I am not a thief. I admit 
I took the bread, but it was for my sister and 
her children, who are dying of hunger. 
Surely you will not put me in prison for such 
an offense!” 

“John,” said the judge, “you have stolen, 
and the law must be upheld.” 

“Were you ever hungry, Judge?” asked 
poor John, but his question had no weight 
with the judge, and he was hustled off to jail. 

Feeling it was all so unjust, John tried 
many times to escape; but each time he was 
caught and his sentence made longer. But, of 
course, after several years he was set at lib- 
erty. He was given a slip of yellow paper 
this time telling who he was and where he 
had come from. His head was cropped, and 
he was given coarse, ill-fitting garments to 
wear. He had a little bit of money he had 
earned, and with this in his pocket he went 
to an inn and asked to buy food. But before 
‘ the innkeeper would sell to him he demanded 
to see the yellow slip. Reading it, he grew 
angry. “Out of here! Away with you!” he 
shouted. 

“But I have money. I can pay,” John 
pleaded. 

“No, begone, or I'll call the police. You 


are a convict. Get out of my inn at once!” 

Again John trudged the weary road. He 
had already sought for his loved ones, only 
to find they were dead and he was alone. 

He saw a farmhouse down the way, and 
with his stick he knocked on the door. Hum- 
bly he asked for food and for the privilege 
of sleeping in the barn. 

“No, no! We have no food for you. Get 
out of here!” said the farmer. 

He saw a tumble-down shack and thought 
he might get some protection there from 
the cold. But a fierce dog lunged at him. 
There was no place for him anywhere, even 
among the dogs. 

In discouragement he sank down on a 
stone in front of a church. Fierce resentment 
burned in his heart. If men and women were 
going to treat him like this everywhere he 
went, he’d get even with them. Just wait till 
he had a chance! 

A belated woman passing the church asked 
why he was there in the cold when night was 
at hand. He explained, and she pointed to a 
light shining from the window of a home. 
“Go over there and you will find shelter,” she 
assured him. Straightening his stiffened body 
as best he could, he staggered toward the 
light. The door was opened by a white-haired 
gentleman. 

“Sir, may I come in? I have money and I 
can pay. I am cold and want food.” 
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“Come in, come in,” exclaimed the kind 
old man, and opened the door wide. 

He didn’t seem to care where John had 
come from. He could see the man was 
hungry, and that was enough. He told a 
servant to set on another plate and to dress 
the table with the silver candlesticks. John 
and his host would dine together! 

After supper John noticed the servant 
clearing the table and putting the pure-silver 
candlesticks in a cupboard in the master’s 
room. Soon he was shown to his bed, not far 
from the room occupied by his host. 

Warm and fed at last, John slipped 


quickly into bed and fell 

asleep. By and by he awak- 

ened. How quiet the place 

was. “Those candlesticks, 

those valuable candlesticks, 

I know just where they are,” 

he mused. “And the old man is certainly 
asleep! This is the chance I have been wait- 
ing for!” 

Then he slipped out of bed, took his boots 
in his hand, and seeing the snowy head rest- 
ing in quiet slumber on the pillow, he gently 
opened the cupboard and thrust the candle- 
sticks into his bag. Hurrying quietly from 

the house, he was soon in the 
garden and over the garden 
wall, a rich man at last! 

But who can eat candle- 
sticks? They would have to 
be exchanged for cash, and 
the cash for bread! A poorly 
dressed man trying to sell 
solid-silver candlesticks would 
arouse suspicions. 

The servant discovered the 
theft as the old man was walk- 
ing in his garden, and came 
to tell him. About the same 
time a policeman appeared 
with John and the stolen 
goods. 

“This fellow says these can- 
dlesticks are a gift from you, 
sir!’’ the policeman an- 
nounced. John was almost be- 
side himself, remembering 
with horror the bygone years, 
and knowing that now he 
would have to go back to 
prison again. 

The good old man was 
filled with tender pity for the 
homeless thief. What were sil- 
ver candlesticks against this 
opportunity to help a man in 
desperate need? He would not 
let it appear that they had 
been stolen. Turning to the 
policeman, he said, “Of 
course they were a gift.” Then 
to John he added, “But you 
forgot the To page 16 


The door was opened by a white- 
haired gentleman, who, seeing the 
convict standing in the cold, 
welcomed him like an old friend. 
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CHAPTER ONE 





THE ADVENTURES OF KIBAATE 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


Kibaate Goes to School 


greens was such a bright African boy 
that his father allowed him to go to 
school at the early age of eight. Most Afri- 
can children do not go until they are 
around twelve. 

What fun he had sitting on the backless 
benches with a slate on his lap, listening to 
all the teacher had to tell of the wonders of 
the world. But Kibaate’s favorite subject 
was not social studies or history, but Bible. 
His large brown eyes became even larger 
as he heard Teacher Namulamu tell of the 
creation of the world, of God’s love for 
stubborn man, and of His great sacrifice. 
Although tears welled up in Kibaate’s eyes, 
he never tired of that last part of the teach- 
er’s story. 

Over and over the teacher had invited 
the children to come to the Sabbath school 
and church services on the Sabbath. Kibaate 
had meant to come, but with no school on 
Friday, it was hard for him to remember to 
come on Saturday. Anyway, he had a sus- 
picion that his father would not like him to 
go to church on Saturday and Sunday both. 
And he had to go on Sunday, for his father 
was a deacon in his own church. So, for some 
time, Kibaate only listened “with one ear,” 
as the Africans say, when the teacher in- 
vited the children to come to the Sabbath 
services. 

But one week Kibaate’s curiosity got the 
better of him, and instead of going out to 
herd the cattle, the boy slipped off to the 
little church. He was thrilled with what he 
heard. Why, here he could listen all morn- 
ing to Bible stories. Why had he not come 
sooner? 

He really had meant to stay only a short 
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while, and then hurry back to his father’s 
cows, but he became so engrossed in the 
sermon that all else was forgotten until the 
service was over. Then, with a start, he 
awoke to the fact that his father’s cows 
might have wandered into the gardens, or 
even strayed away. Without shaking hands 
with the people, he raced for the pasture- 
land where he had left the cows. They were 
nowhere to be seen, and it was a good 
hour later before Kibaate found where 
they had wandered—into his mother's field 
of young corn. 

The fear of his father’s anger was mild 
compared with the real thing. Father was 
furious. 

“Where have you been, my ungrateful 
and unworthy son?” he cried, advancing on 
the frightened child. 

“I went to the meeting at the school, 
Father. I’m sorry the cows strayed. It will 
not happen again.” 

“Indeed, it will not happen again,” bel- 
lowed the father. “I send you to the school 
to learn to read and write. But it will end 
there. You are to work for me on Friday 
and Saturday to earn your food. It is not 
enough that you have to use your father’s 
money to go to the school, but you must 
also be lazy the rest of the week!” He spat 
on the ground, the most contemptuous act 
an African can perform. Then he contin- 
ued, “You will not go again. You hear me? 
If you disobey, I shall beat the very life out 
of you. Now get back to your herding. 
There will be no food for you today.” 

Kibaate turned the cows back toward the 
grassy fields. He was dreadfully hungry, but 
inside of him he felt glad that he had gone 











to the meeting. He wasn’t hungry, really, 
when he felt so good in his heart. 

When the herd stopped at a stream for a 
drink, he walked upstream and had a long, 
cool drink himself. Then he sat down on a 
large rock in the middle of the stream 
where he could see the cows, and was soon 
lost in thought. 

Father says I must not go again. I would 
rather be dead than miss a single meeting. 
Teacher said in his talk this morning that 
we ought to obey God rather than man. I 
must go back next week. I must. 

The sun was not up before Kibaate the 
next Sabbath morning. The decision he had 
made on that rock in the middle of the 
stream had not wavered in spite of the 
ridicule the men and boys had heaped on 
him all week for allowing the cows to eat 
his own mother’s corn. He had decided that 
the best thing to do was to slip out so early 
that his father would have no chance to 
tell him to herd the cattle that day. So hours 
before dawn Kibaate had awakened, and 
afraid to go back to sleep, had watched the 
hours crawl slowly by. Then undeniable 
signs of sunrise—cocks crowing and dogs 
whining—warned him that he must be off. 





There was little chance of 
his father hearing him leave. 
In an African village each 
wife has her own house, and 
the girls and boys have 
houses of their own too. So 
Kibaate had only to be sure that his older 
brother did not awaken. Small chance there 
was of that, however, for Kibaate could see 
that the rats had eaten the callouses right off 
his brother’s feet in the night without his 
knowing it. 

Once he was out in the fresh morning air 
Kibaate knew that he had made the right 
decision. As he walked along, his approach 
startled more than one wild creature, and 
Kibaate’s heart felt as free as the leaping 
deer that crossed his path. The boy sang as 
he walked, and was at the meeting place in 
time to have a long visit with Teacher 
Namulamu before the other believers came. 

“I am so glad you are coming to the 
Sabbath meetings now, Kibaate,” said the 
teacher. “I have been praying for a long 
time that you would. It is just what you 
have been looking for, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, sir, it is just what my heart has 
been crying for. But my father, he has great 





Kibaate lay bleeding and limp in his mother’s arms, for the whipping had left him unconscious. 
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anger. He will beat me when I return this 
day. You must still pray for me.” 

Assured of the teacher’s prayers, Kibaate 
felt certain that all would work out well. 
Little did he know of what lay ahead of 
him, and little did he know how earnestly 
the teacher did pray, not only for him but 
also for a certain change in texts for the 
day’s sermon. Kibaate needed to know how 
others had been beaten for Christ. Teacher 
Namulamu would try to give him the mes- 
sage he needed. 

When the services were over, Kibaate did 
not hurry away as he had the week before. 
Instead, he stayed and had lunch with the 
teacher and his family. When the meal of 
steamed bananas and savory peanut gravy 
was over, Kibaate bade his friends farewell 
and started to leave. The teacher walked 
with him for a short distance in true Afri- 
can fashion, but it was more than just Afri- 
can courtesy this time, for before he turned 
to go back he placed his arm around the 
boy’s shoulders and offered a prayer for 
Kibaate’s deliverance. How Kibaate needed 
that prayer! 
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Namakula and Nabatanzi, Kibaate’s sis- 
ters, had been watching for him for hours. 
They were still hiding along the path out of 
hearing distance from the village. 

“Oh, I wish Kibaate would come,” said 
one. “Father is so angry that I am afraid he 
will kill him.” 

“Yes,” replied the other. “Father knew 
right away that Kibaate had disobeyed him 
and gone to the meeting. And he has be- 
come more angry with every passing min- 
ute. Oh, I wish he would come so we could 
warn him.” 

They did not have much longer to wait. 
Kibaate came hurrying along as though the 
prospects were rosy and bright. He did not 
even see his sisters or hear them until they 
had called twice. 

“Oh, my sisters,” he said in surprise. 
“Why are you here?” 

“Father is so angry he will kill you. We 
are so afraid. What will you do?” 

“Do?” asked Kibaate, as though the 
thought had only now occurred to him. 
“Do? Why, I'll go home and face Father. 

To page 19 

















By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


Houses That Walk 


HERE are a number of creatures in na- 

ture that carry their houses with them 
wherever they go. The turtle uses its shell 
for a house; the hermit crab uses an empty 
mollusk shell; but the strangest house-car- 
rier is the caddis fly larva that builds its 
own house according to plans handed down 
from generation to generation, from grand- 
parents to parents to children. 

The caddis fly larva’s house is really like 
a trailer, for the larva drags the house along 
behind it wherever it goes. Several drag 
hooks at the end of the larva’s body hook 
into its house so that the house is never 
left behind. The house may be made of 
wood, mortar, stones, or leaves just as our 


Caddis fly larvae make many different types of homes. 





houses may be frame, stucco, brick, stone, 
or leaves of palm trees—as are built by 
natives in the tropics. 

Each species of caddis fly larva builds its 
own type of house. Some are built like log 
cabins, with row after row of tiny stick logs 
glued together to make a solid house. Some 
are built of tiny pieces of bark carefully 
overlapped like a house with wooden or 
asbestos shingles. Some are built of particles 
of sand carefully glued together to make a 

To page 19 
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JOHNNIE’S KNOT 


By ROSE WILSTER 


OHN APPLEBY was the son of an Amer- 
ican pioneer family who moved to Wis- 
consin more than a hundred years ago. 
Children played with homemade things in 
those days, but John was lucky. At the age 
of six he had a penknife, which he used for 
carving bits of soft pine wood. He made 
models of the farm machinery, fastening 
the wheels on them with wire and tacks. 

When John was seven or eight his father 
died, leaving his mother with five small 
children. Kindhearted neighbors helped, 
and when John was twelve he hired out to 
do farmwork. His back ached from long 
days in the grainfields. He did not com- 
plain, but he kept thinking, “Somebody 
ought to make a machine for cutting these 
acres and acres of grain. If I had time and 
money I'd work on it.” 

Then one day John burst into the house 
saying, “Mother, it bothers me to see you 
stooping all day in the grainfields. There is 
a mechanical grain cutter! I heard about it, 
and I heard that it makes the grain lie in 
bundles tied with wire!” 

“Maybe you heard that some fellow has 
been dreaming of making such a machine,” 
said a visitor who stood beside his mother. 
He faced John and added, “There’s a machine 
that cuts the grain and leaves it loose on 
the ground to be raked and bound, but 
that’s as far as a machine will go.” 

When John was fifteen he watched a 
horse-drawn reaper cut wide swaths of wav- 
ing wheat. The grain lay loose on the 
ground to be raked and bound just as the 
farmer had said. He saw his mother smile 
as she watched. “What a work saver that 
reaper is.” 

“I know,” said John, “but it’s not com- 
plete until it rakes and binds the grain and 
throws it off in bundles.” He had shouted 
his words, and men working nearby 
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laughed. “Better stop dreaming and keep 
tying,” he heard one of them say. 

John kept tying grain by hand, but he did 
not stop thinking about the possibility of 
helping that wonderful reaper do still more 
for the farmers. He began hanging around 
George Esterly’s machine shop, talking to 
the men working there. He kept wondering 
about some mechanical way to tie a knot. 
After chores were done, he sat with his 
penknife trying one way after another to 
tie a knot mechanically. Soon everyone 
around LaGrange was talking about “John- 
nie’s knot.” John knew they laughed, and he 
couldn’t blame them. Famous inventors had 
tried for years and had failed to do what he 
was attempting. 

One hot June day when John Appleby 
was eighteen he was hoeing corn when an 
idea came to him so powerfully that he 
dropped his hoe, pulled out his penknife, 
and ran to the nearest tree. There he cut a 
piece from an apple bough and in a few 
moments had carved out a knotter that 
really worked. It wasn’t long before the 
story got around, “Johnnie's tied his knot.” 

John Appleby had no money to patent 
his invention or to place it on a harvesting 
machine and demonstrate it. He would have 
to work and wait and then 

Wages were small for farm labor, and in 
three years the Civil War broke out. The 
Appleby boys volunteered, and so did 
young farmers everywhere. In the summer 
grain rotted in the field because there were 
not enough men to rake and bind it. Many 
were trying to make a reaper that could tie 
the grain in bundles. Finally, in 1874, Cyrus 
Hall McCormick, known for his inventions 
of farm machinery, came out with a wire 
grain binder. Hundreds of them were sold, 
but soon reports got around of accidents 

To page 17 














How a Machine Ties a Knot 


PICTURES, COURTESY OF JOHN DEERE, SHOW HOW A BALER TIES THE BALE. 





After the old bale has been tied, the end of the 
twine is held firmly in the twine disk (1) by the 
three-fingered twine holder (2). As hay is gathered 
to form a new bale, twine is pulled from twine box. 





The twine disk (1) then turns just enough to get a 
firm grip on both ends of the twine, pressing it 
against the three-fingered twine holder (2). Notice 
that the bill hook (5) has already started to turn. 





Se em —s 


The jaw of the bill hook (5) grips the ends of the 
twine tightly as the knife (6) finishes cutting. 
The wiper (7) advances to wipe the looped twine off 
the bill hook. This pushes the loop around the ends. 
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When the machine is ready to tie another knot, the 
needle (3) brings the other end of the twine through 
the guide in the knife arm (4), across the bill 
hook (5), and into a notch in the twine disk (1). 





The bill hook (5) has turned, forming a loop around 
the hook. The knife (6) is rising to cut the twine. 
The needle (3) has started back, leaving twine in 
another notch in the disk, ready for the next knot. 





As the wiper continues to push the loop, the jaw 
holds the ends tightly, and the result is the same 
as if the jaw pulled the ends through the loop. 
The knot is complete. The jaw opens to let it go. 
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By PAT PHILLIPS 


"epee CLICK, CLICK. The combination 
numbers of the post office box fell 
quickly into place, and Patty pulled open 
the tiny door to draw out a small pink 
envelope. “It’s from Kathy, and it smells!” 
she whispered joyfully to herself, holding 
the scented bit of color to her nose for a 
fragrant sniff. “It’s about time she wrote 
me!” Eagerly Patty tore open the envelope 
and pulled out three well-filled pages, then 
sauntered down the dusty road toward 
home. 











Pat Phillips, who wrote this story, has been attending 
Southwestern Junior College. Her home is in Hillsboro, 
Texas, and she was born in Winkelman, Arizona. She is 
studying foods and nutrition, earning about 70 per cent of 
her way. As leader of the foreign mission band, she is 
looking forward to mission service some day. 


PATTY'S PINK 





“Hi, Patty,” she read, one eye on the letter 
and the other on the chuckholes her feet 
were to avoid. “Now don’t faint or do any- 
thing drastic because I wrote to you. So 
much has happened the past few weeks I’ve 
barely had time to eat or sleep. Before I 
rattle on too much, though, I'll tell you the 
most important thing that has happened. 
Daddy was baptized two weeks ago... .” 

Mr. Simmons baptized! No! Patty 
stopped dead still in her tracks to let that 
amazing piece of news sink in. Mr. Sim- 
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mons—who had bitterly hated Adventists 
above all people—was now one of them 
himself! It was unbelievable, almost. How 
thrilled Kathy must be! The letter—she 
looked down again at the tinted sheets in 
her hand—she hadn't finished reading it 
yet! By the time Patty came to the rambling, 
weather-beaten fence that separated the ap- 
ple orchard from the pasture, the pages had 
been refolded and slipped into their en- 
velope; but one sentence refused to be 
tucked away so easily: “Daddy was bap- 
tized two weeks ago.” The words seemed 
to be written everywhere she looked. 

“That makes two of our fathers,” Patty 
mused in awed wonder, “and things like 
that don’t just happen.” Her hand reached 
out for the crooked, hinged gate, but in- 
stead of unlatching it and going through, 
she leaned thoughtfully against it, her eyes 
on the snow-white cloud ships drifting lazily 
across the sky. 

Along with the cloud boats her thoughts 
glided softly back, back to the little white 
church school the first year Mrs. Williams 
was her teacher, back to the faces of Betty 
and Charlene, Gary and Glen, and all the 
rest of her schoolmates. She could see each 
one clearly, and why not? They should be 
easy to remember: there had been only ten, 
counting herself. And they had all been 
present that day when The Idea was first 
suggested. 

“Good morning, children.” Mrs. Williams 
had risen from her desk and was about to 
begin school for another year. “I’m glad to 


Patty pulled the letter from the box and was excited 
to find it was to her from Kathy. But when she read 
what the letter said, she was even more excited. 











see you here this morning after the full 
summer months. Did you all have fun dur- 
ing vacation?” 

“I went to California in July, and my 
cousin took me swimming in the ocean.” 

“I stayed on my grandfather's ranch in 
Colorado. We went horseback riding.” 

Everybody wanted to talk at once, but 
the teacher laughed as she playfully clapped 
her hands over both ears. “My, that was the 
wrong question to ask, wasn’t it, if I wanted 
to get school started. It looks as if we had 
better wait until recess to hear about all 
the fun. Lou Ann, what would you like us 
to sing in worship today?” 

“Can we sing ‘This Little Light of 
Mine’?” 

“That will be fine. LeRoy, will you play 
the piano for us, please?” 

The children had always loved that cho- 
rus and sang it with enthusiasm. The song 
completed, Mrs. Williams glanced thought- 
fully over the room. “Are there any special 
requests for prayer?” she asked. 

“My grandmother is sick.” Shirley, the 
small, frail third-grader spoke first. 

“My daddy is not an Adventist. Could we 
pray for him?” This from Patty. 

“Mine isn’t either,’ volunteered Betty, 
and several more chimed in with the same 
refrain. 

“I think it would be nice if we prayed 
for all of our fathers who aren’t Advent- 
ists,” Mrs. Williams suggested in her bright, 
confident way, “because my father isn’t one 
either.” Her friendly smile was catching! 

“I like that idea.” There seemed to be a 
general chorus of hearty approval. 

“You really think it would help?” Eddie 
was never too quick to agree to any plan 
without a question or two first. 

“Will we do it every day?” others wanted 
to know, but the whole room became ex- 
cited about the project. 

School days sped by, as they always 
seemed to do, with the prayer circle and the 
special request for their fathers an estab- 
lished part of each morning's program. 
Then, after another brief summer vacation, 
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WE MUST HAVE BUMBLEBEES 


By EDNA ATKIN PEPPER 


Young Jimmie Green was not himself, 
The neighbors did not know him; 
He caught a bumblebee for fun, 
An action far below him! 


The bee did not enjoy the game, 
But stung him quite severely, 
And thus expressed her sentiments 

With dash, and oh, so clearly! 


She aimed to strike between the eyes, 
And hit the target cleanly; 

The boy flew home with anguished howls, 
The bumblebee, serenely! 





We must have bumblebees, you know— 
Just treat them more politely; 

When they request the right of way, 
Don't take the matter lightly! 


The bumblebee is not so bad, 
Once you have thought it over— 

Without her, there could never be 
Another sweet, red clover! 








it was September again. Patty and her spe- 
cial friend, Betty, were digging weeds 
from the flower beds that surrounded the 
school. “Betty,” asked Patty quietly after a 
little pause in their lively chatter, “do you 
think God is going to answer our prayers 
for our fathers? It has already been a year, 
you know, and Daddy still smokes; he even 
swears something terrible.” 

“Oh, I'm sure He will answer, Patty.” 
Her chum seemed just a little surprised at 
the question. “But it as been a long time,” 
she agreed. 

“Did you know that the church is going 
to build some Sabbath school rooms?” Pat- 
ty’s thoughts had taken a new turn, it 
seemed; but she was still thinking of her 
daddy just the same. “Pastor Mills said the 
building would start soon.” 

“Yes,” nodded Betty eagerly. “My mother 
was talking to Mrs. Mills the other day, 
and she said it was going to be one large 
building divided into two rooms. I am go- 
ing to like that.” 

“I heard Pastor Mills asking my daddy 
to help work on the rooms, since he lost 
his job,” interrupted Patty. “I hope he does, 
for I want to watch the men pour the 
foundation.” 

Several months later, as Patty and Betty 
were riding their bikes home from school, 
they stopped at their favorite corner to 
talk before separating to go home. 
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“Patty, come early to Sabbath school to- 
morrow. It will be our first Sabbath in the 
new building.” 

“I will, Betty; and maybe we'll get to 
talk to Kathy if we go early. I wish her 
daddy would let her come to church school. 
I'm glad we pray for him along with the 
rest of our fathers,” continued Patty, hardly 
letting her friend get a word in edgeways. 
“Maybe Kathy will get to go to church 
school sometime; do you s’pose?” 

“I surely hope so,” nodded Betty vigor- 
ously. “We'll keep on praying. But my 
daddy hasn’t changed a bit. He still isn’t in 
the least interested in coming to church.” 

“Mine isn’t either,” admitted Patty. “And 
I was so sure God was answering our 
prayers when he began helping on the Sab- 
bath school rooms. Wouldn't you think he 
would notice how different Adventists are 
from the men he is used to working with, 
and want to change? I don’t know whether 
it did any good or not, though. Last Sab- 
bath when they had the Signs of the Times 
campaign, Mamma turned in 150 subscrip- 
tions, and you should have seen how furious 
Daddy was because she spent all that 
money. But since it was her money he 
couldn’t say anything.” 

The sun slipping down the western 
sky reminded the girls they had other things 
to do besides talk, so with a hasty, “See you 

To page 18 




















| igen steady, terrible beat of the drums 
throbbed through the evening darkness. 
“The death drums of Thakombau!” natives 
whispered to each other. Men drew back 
from their campfires into the shadows. 
Women and children huddled farther into 
the corners of the huts. Yesterday a village 
on the other end of the island had been 
raided. Today it might be their own. 

Thakombau was called the king of the 
cannibals, and his drums were feared and 
dreaded. The sound of them carried across 
the water, and the people on the Fiji is- 
lands surrounding his home listened, when 
they heard them, for the splash of canoes 
racing through the water. And they pre- 
pared to defend themselves against the 
king’s ruthless savagery. 







































































DRUMS for the GOSPEL 





By ANOBEL 
ARMOUR 


Not a one of them knew that soon the 
drums were to have another sound. Not a 
one of them knew that soon he would listen 
with glad eagerness for the splash of a 
canoe. At the moment all was fear and 
darkness, and the heathen didn’t even know 
there was a Light to hope for. 

But young James Calvert, missionary, 
knew about the Light of the world, and 
he had heard about the terrible death drums. 
He had given up his job as a printer and 
had trained to be a missionary, because he 
felt that these people, who preyed on each 
other, were in greater need of love than 
any other folks he had ever heard of. 

Now he stood on the shore with his 
wife and looked about him wondering 
whether the natives would be friendly or 
hostile. 

“Oddly enough,” he told young Mrs. Cal- 
vert, “I feel no fear because of the song 
that is in my heart.” 

She smiled at him, though she really 
wanted to shiver. “Well,”. she said, “we 
weathered the three months of storms at 
sea to get here. Surely we will be able to 
weather any storms that may come to us 
now we have arrived—God helping us, of 
course.” 

James Calvert smiled back at her. “He 
always has helped us,” he said. At the mo- 
ment he felt very strong and secure in his 
faith. 

Just then Mrs. Calvert cried out sharply. 
James looked down at her feet where she 
was pointing. “Bones,” she said. “Human 
bones!” And this time she really shivered. 


For a minute James Calvert was shaken. 
“We must 
he said. So 


Then he looked sad but serious. 
give them a Christian burial,” 


When the natives heard the drums begin to beat, 
they knew King Thakombau was coming on a raid. 
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the new missionaries spent their first hours 
on their island home burying the bones of 
men and women who had been destroyed 
by cannibals—victims who hadn’t been 
able to get beyond the sound of the dreaded 
death drums. 

No one knows just why Thakombau let 
these young people stay on his island. Per- 
haps he admired their bravery as they dug 
the graves. Perhaps he saw something se- 
rene in their faces and wondered why they 
looked so happy—when they should have 
been gray with fear. At any rate, he let 
young James, only twenty-five, begin his 
ministry. 

The first thing to learn was the language. 
The next thing was to tell the people 
about the Lord Jesus Christ in the few 
phrases that he had picked up. 

At the end of six months James Calvert 
was preaching in thirteen villages. “I 
should have been an engineer instead of a 
printer,” he told Mrs. Calvert. “I could have 
built roads then, instead of having to hack 
out these little trails through the jungle 
growth.” 

But he was really happy in his work. And 
he was glad that he was a printer too. He 
had carried a printing press through the 
storms at sea. Now he set it up and began 
printing gospel tracts. Since he couldn’t 
be in all the villages at once, he wanted to 
leave the Word of God behind him to 
speak of salvation until he could come 
again. 

Mrs. Calvert thought her husband must 
be the busiest missionary in the world. But 
James didn’t agree with her. “Look at all 
those islands,” he said, “I must reach them 
too.” Soon he was preaching on twenty-four 
islands surrounding the island where the 
king of the cannibals lived. 

About this time the daughter of the 
king accepted Christ as her Saviour. Tha- 
kombau noticed how many people followed 
her example, and began to listen to the 
gospel himself. Then a miracle happened. 
He suddenly realized that love was the most 
important thing in the world, and he, too, 
became a Christian. 

That is why the natives no longer shud- 
dered when they heard the drums of Tha- 
kombau. For now he used them to call the 
people to worship. Once they had meant a 
raid and death. Now they meant that James 
Calvert was coming to bring love and life. 
God had helped! 
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Theft of the Silver Candlesticks 
From page 5 


plates that go with the candlesticks. They 
also are of solid silver, and will bring you a 
pretty penny.” 

The policeman looked very ashamed and 
tried to apologize. And as quickly as he 
could, he left. 

“Yes, John, take them all. They are yours,” 
the gentleman repeated. “God loaned them 
to me for a while, but really they should have 
been yours anyway. Take them, John, they 
are yours!” 

That night there could have been seen 
the form of a man kneeling before that door. 
Tears were coursing down his cheeks for the 
first time in years. Why weep for the cruelty 
of the law? But now he longed to be like 
this one who could love a convict, who could 
give a valuable possession to a thief who 
repaid kindness with villainy! 

Could the kind old man have followed 
that born-again soul, how his old heart would 
have rejoiced! For we understand that over 
and over again throughout his life he repaid 
to others the loving-kindness that the kind 
gentleman had shown him. 

In this we can see a little of what Jesus 
has done for you and for me. How can we 
show our gratitude? 





Return of the Missing Port 
From page 3 


near the school. Hopefully she asked if the 
conductor had handed in her port. But no 
—there was no sign of the missing case. 

She walked back to school wondering 
what to do next. New ports cost money— 
and besides that, she would have to buy 
new schoolbooks. And a new raincoat, too, 
for hers had been inside. Oh! And there 
was a pair of shoes and socks belonging to 
her brother, as well. What a list of things to 
replace! 

Poor Pamela was really worried now. So 
much so that classwork just dragged all day. 
Would half past three never come? 

Even bad days eventually end, and so 
again Pamela hurried to the depot. Would 
the missing port be there now? 

No. The clerk shook his head as he 
looked around the lost-property office. The 
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port had not been handed in. Someone 
must have picked it up, and, well, if he 
hadn’t handed it in by now, it didn’t seem 
likely that he meant to give it back at all. 
But the man said he'd take her name and 
address, just in case. 

“Oh, my name and address are inside,” 
Pamela told him; and he just shrugged. If 
the person who had taken the port knew 
the address all the time, it certainly seemed 
that he would have returned it already if he 
planned to, so there really wasn’t much 
hope at all. 

The next day a mournful Pamela sat 
dismally in class. It was no use trying to 
study. She just couldn’t keep her mind off 
that port. So teacher decided she would 
lend a hand. 

Telling Pamela that she would phone 
the depot, Miss McKay left the room for a 
few moments. Soon she was back. 

“The line is busy, Pamela,” she said sym- 
pathetically. “I think the best thing for us 
to do is to pray.” 

Quickly the children jumped out of their 
seats and knelt by their desks. Then si- 
lently the class prayed as the teacher asked 
Jesus to help return the missing port to 
Pamela. 

Then Miss McKay went back to the tele- 
phone to inquire. This time the call went 
through, and she heard the clerk speaking. 

When she told him that she was inquiring 
about the port, he gave the same answer he 
had given to Pamela. 

“Sorry, there is no sign of it here. No one 
has handed it in.” 

But Jesus hears prayers, and though He 
sometimes answers them with a No, so 
very, very often He answers Yes. Such a 
definite, heart-warming Yes! 

That afternoon Pamela walked home 
from the bus stop and opened the gate in 
front of her house. Suddenly she stopped 
dead, then gave a cry of delight. For there, 
right in front of her, was the missing port! 
It was standing on the veranda, with no 
note, and no sign of anybody around. 

Quickly Pamela picked it up and opened 
it. There were the raincoat, the tennis shoes 
and socks belonging to her brother, and the 
schoolbooks. Not a single thing was miss- 
ing! 

Thankfully Pamela breathed a prayer of 
gratitude. Jesus had impressed the person 
who had taken it to return it. 

And the next morning the class prayed 


again. What a thankful prayer it was! Now 
they knew even more surely that Jesus 
cares for us in every way, and that there are 
still good, kind people in the world who 
are willing to go to the trouble of returning 
a schoolgirl’s lost possessions when they 
find them. 


Johnnie’s Knot 
From page 10 


happening in flour mills when small 
lengths of wire rubbed against swiftly mov- 
ing parts of machinery. Livestock died from 
bits of wire that got into the grain they ate. 

Now the call became loud for a twine- 
binding machine, and John Appleby got 
busy with his invention. It had lain in the 
attic for sixteen years! The machine-shop 
workers who had ridiculed him as a boy 
looked on him now with the same old 
“knotter” in his hand and didn’t laugh. The 
parts John Appleby designed were made 
and mounted on a horse-drawn cutting ma- 
chine. Again and again he had to revise the 
parts, but this was no time to get discour- 
aged. In the summer of 1875, John Ap- 
pleby had fashioned a U-frame, packers to 
keep the bundles in place, and butters that 
would form a square base for the bundles 
while the needle did the tying. 

People crowded around to see the ma- 
chine demonstrated in a grain field at Be- 
loit, Wisconsin. Perhaps many of them 
stood “with their fingers crossed,” as we 
jokingly say today, when they saw and 
heard the great new harvester move into 
the grainfield. Imagine John Appleby, eighty 
years ago, standing there watching! It 
worked! Neatly, one by one, the bundles 
rolled off the platform, evenly and perfectly 
tied with twine. 

Farmers knew this was what they had 
been waiting for. Demands for twine bind- 
ers grew, and Cyrus McCormick, with 
plenty of money to offer for an invention, 
bought it from John Appleby for thirty-five 
thousand dollars. It was best to sell the in- 
vention, because John knew he had no 
money for putting the new harvesters on 
the market quickly. With the money he re- 
ceived he was able to do many worth-while 
things for his family and his community. 
And the knot he tied is just as much in use 
today as when it tied its first bundle of 
grain at Beloit, Wisconsin, in 1875. 
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Patty’s Pink Letter 
From page 14 


tomorrow,” they headed their 
homeward. 

Days slipped into weeks and the weeks 
rolled into months until the trees began 
turning green and the tiny flower shoots 
came up. And, lo, it was springtime again! 
The same two chums were strolling home 
from church this glorious May morning 
arm in arm and in a talkative mood, as 
usual. 

“Patty, I really like ushering at the effort 
Pastor Mills is holding, don’t you? Maybe 
since we're helping in the meetings, we will 
bring someone into the truth. I'd like that 
so very much.” 

“I love ushering!” Patty's voice tingled 
with excitement. “Have you noticed who 
has been running the projector for the 
whole series? My daddy! I was so surprised 
to hear him say he would. Imagine Daddy 
helping in an effort!” 

“Do you think God is answering our 
prayers?” 

“I don’t know. He may be. We'll just 
have to wait and see, I guess.” 

Patty and Betty enjoyed sharing their 
faith every time they had a chance, and es- 
pecially with their fathers. By the end of 
the summer the effort was over and life 
settled down for a time, but not for long: 

“Hi! Everybody! Just think! We are in 
the seventh grade.” 

“It won't be long until we'll be ready 
for the academy.” 

“Won't that be fun!” 

“I had more fun this summer than I’ve 
ever had.” 

The schoolroom sounded like a beehive, 
with everyone buzzing at the same time. 
Finally recess came and the children sep- 
arated into small groups to tell their sum- 
mer adventures. 

The two “inseparables” were sitting in 
the swings talking quietly. 

“Patty, I heard your daddy was sick,” 
said Betty seriously. 

“He was, Betty, dreadfully sick, but he’s 
almost well now. Did you hear what hap- 
pened? Pastor Mills came to our house 
several weeks ago and asked Daddy if he 
would like to stop smoking. Daddy has 
tried before, but he just couldn’t! He has 
smoked for more than twenty-five years. 
That's longer than you and I—both of us 


bicycles 
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together—have even lived! Well, anyway, 
Daddy said he would like to stop; so 
Pastor Mills prayed with him, and the next 
day Daddy got a terrible fever. I’ve never 
seen anyone as sick as he was! He almost 
melted away! And Mother had to change 
the sheets about as fast as she could get 
dry ones on. But, do you know, when he 
began to feel better he didn’t even want 
to smoke anymore. He is taking Bible 
studies now too. Isn’t that wonderful?” 
Patty was practically out of breath now, 
but she had to get in one more enthusiastic 
gasp. “Just think, last year he wasn’t even 
interested; and now he is almost ready to 
be baptized!” 

“Oh, Patty,” Betty’s eyes shone with joy. 
“God is answering! Remember? Maybe my 
daddy will be before——” 

“Patty, Patty, are you in a trance?” Mrs. 
Arnold stood in the doorway peering 
through the screen at her statuelike daugh- 
ter who was still leaning dreamily against 
the back gate. “Does it take all morning to 
get back from the post office? Hurry, dear; 
I need you to set the table for dinner.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Patty came to life with a 
bounce and was up the porch steps in one 
grand leap, waving her letter under her 
astonished mother’s nose. “You'll never, 
never guess, so I'll just tell you!” she burst 
out in a semiexplosion. “Kathy’s daddy has 
been baptized! Mr. Simmons—baptized!” 

Her freshly relived memories tumbled 
out all over again, as—between spurts— 
she managed to get most of the needed 
dishes on the dining room table. “First 
Daddy—now Mr. Simmons! 

“That makes two of our prayer circle 
fathers already. And now Kathy says she’s to 
go away to the academy this fall,” Patty 
wound up with an excited flourish. “Isn’t 
it all just one big miracle, Mother?” 

Mrs. Arnold looked tenderly at the glow- 
ing face in front of her, unaware that her 
own dark eyes reflected the same radiant 
glow. “Yes, Patty dear,” she answered 
softly. “We see part of the miracle every 
day in our own household. No one can even 
look at your daddy and doubt that God has 
answered our prayers.” She thought for a 
moment, then added, “I’m sure, too, Patty, 
I heard that Mr. Maxwell, Mrs. Williams’ 
elderly father, gave his heart to God just 
before he died.” 

“Mrs. Williams! Our teacher! Oh, 
Mother, I almost forgot. May I write her 
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a letter this minute? The table’s all set 
and Daddy isn’t here yet.” At her mother’s 
smiling nod, Patty was over to the door, 
ready to fly down the hall as if she had 
wings on her feet. “Won't she be thrilled 
to add Kathy's dad to our list of answered 
prayers?” she exulted once more—and 
was gone. 


Houses That Walk 
From page 9 


“stuccoed” bungalow. Some are made of a 
few big stones, others are made of many 
small stones. Some are constructed of both 
big and little stones. Some caddis fly larva 
houses are fancy, with spiral designs. One 
species makes its house exactly in the shape 
of a snail shell; another species covers its 
house with tiny snail-shell designs. 

The caddis fly larvae live in the water of 
ponds and streams over most of the coun- 
try. They eat other underwater insects for 
food. Since they can’t move very fast while 
towing their houses they catch their food 
by building elaborate nets to trap tiny fish 
and insects. These traps are spun of silk 
like the spider’s web but much tougher. 
The nets are fastened crossways in the 
stream so that the water flow will hold the 
net open. Sticks are fastened across the top 
of the net to give it more strength. The 
larva even strings a long safety line from a 
rock or stick to its own body, just in case it 
loses its footing and the current sweeps it 
downstream while it is collecting the food 
from its nets. The larva simply hauls itself 
back by its own lifeline and is again in its 
own territory. 


In the fall the larvae go into a dormant 
stage from which they emerge in the spring 
as adults. They are soft-bodied insects now, 
with four wings folded tentlike over their 
backs, and look something like moths. 
Their wings are covered by long silky hairs. 
They may be soft brown, gray, or black. 
Usually large numbers in the same river 
or pond hatch out at the same time. They 
are attracted to lights at night just like 
moths. There may be so many thousands 
around the lights at the same time that the 
hairs break off their wings and fill the air, 
causing anyone walking nearby to sneeze 
and sneeze as though he had hay fever. 


FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Carol Rohde, age 15. 18 East 37 Street, Kearney, 
Nebraska, U.S.A. Roller skating, swimming, cooking. 


Ella A. Sixto. c/o 34 Bokawkan Road, SDA Church, 
Baguio City, Mountain Province, Philippine Islands. 
Sight-seeing, reading. 

Nancy Carolanne Bock, age 11. 5761 Montoya 
Drive, El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. Dolls. 


Albert Ossei, age 12. P.O. Box 7, Asotwi via Ejisu, 
Ashanti, Ghana, Africa. Stamps, post cards, swim- 
ming. . 

Karen Kaye Krueger, age 13. 5120 Meredith, Lin- 
coln 6, Nebraska, U.S.A. Piano, swimming, stamps, 
photography, skating. 

Guy Mervin Scoggins, age 12. R.R. 2, Box 124, 
Gentry, Arkansas, U.S.A. Swimming, fishing, riding 
horses. 


Aurora M. Sinampan, age 15. 1039 Anacleto Street, 
Sta Cruz, Manila, Philippine Islands. 


The Adventures of Kibaate 
From page 8 


That is what Daniel or Paul would have 
done.” And he walked slowly along alone; 
he must not allow his sisters to be drawn 
into this trouble. 

“My, but he is brave,” said Namakula 
admiringly. “I wish I were that brave.” 

“So do I,” added her younger sister. “I'd 
really like to go to the meetings myself. 
Wouldn't you?” 

Namakula stopped still in her tracks. 
“You, too?” she asked. “I’ve been wanting 
to go all the time. What would Father do if 
we all went?” The girls shuddered at the 
thought. 

Kibaate did not have long to wonder 
what his father would say and do. His ar- 
rival was met with a volley of curses and 
oaths, and the hippo-hide whip cracked over 
his back with such sudden fury that the 
child was dropped to the ground, screaming 
with pain. His cries only infuriated his 
father the more, and he would surely have 
killed him, as the sisters predicted, had not 
God intervened in the form of Kibaate’s 
mother. She ran in to rescue her child, she 
herself receiving slashes of the awful whip 
in the attempt. 

But that did not stop the flow of angry 
words. “Ungrateful. Disobedient. Stubborn. 
No son of mine is going to defy me as he 
has done and get away with it. He will do as 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XIII—A Dauntless Disciple Till the End 


(SEPTEMBER 28) 


Memory VERSE: “I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness” (2 Timothy 4:7, 8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Paul on the island of Melita 
and of his journey to and arrival in Rome, as 
told in Acts 28:1-20. Find the island of Melita, 
Syracuse, Rhegium, Puteoli, and Rome on a Bible 
map. Read over several times Paul’s words as 
given in the memory verse. Continue learning 
this passage throughout the week. 


SUNDAY 


Bitten by a Snake 

Open your Bible to Acts 28. 

The island on which Paul’s ship was cast was 
a long way from the harbor of Phenice, on Crete, 
for which they had aimed. They had been driven 
many miles west to Melita (now called Malta). 

The stranded men must have wondered what 
sort of people they had landed among. Read 
verse 2 and see how they were received by them. 

They were cold and soaked through, not only 
from their escape from the ship, but from the 
rain that was falling, so they all set about to 
find kindling and light fires. Paul was one of the 
most active in organizing things for their com- 
fort. But as he went about getting wood for the 
fires something happened that threatened to 
bring about his speedy death. Find what it was 
in verse 3. 

The natives of the island noticed the chains 
on his hands and knew that Paul must be a 
prisoner. They thought that even though he had 
escaped death at sea he was doomed to die for 
his crime, and that the snake bite would kill him. 
It was a particularly venomous snake too. 

Look in verses 5 and 6 and see how surprised 
they were at what they saw. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 445, par. 2. 

Tuink of Christ’s promise to the disciples that 
if they took up any serpents they would not hurt 
them. 

Pray to remember the promises of Jesus to 
protect those who go on His errands. 
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MONDAY 
Miracles on Melita 

Open your Bible to Acts 28. 

In verse 7 find who gave hospitality to the 
shipwrecked men. 

In this household lay someone who was seri- 
ously ill. Paul saw here an opportunity to show 
forth the works of the Christ he followed and 
served. In verse 8 read what he did for Publius’ 
father. 

This opened the way for more miracles. Peo- 
ple came from all parts of the island to receive 
the healing of Christ through Paul. And Paul 
used the occasions, as Christ did, to bring healing 
to sin-sick hearts as well as sick bodies. 

Paul endeared himself to the whole island, and 
his preaching brought hope and comfort to many 
who were hungry for the words of life. 

In return, the islanders treated the whole 
ship’s company with consideration and courtesy 
for Paul’s sake. Read about this in verse 10. 

ee further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
Dp. 4 

THINK how the works and words of Paul won 
friends for himself and for others. 

RESOLVE that your deeds and words will win 
friends for the gospel. 


TUESDAY 
The Journey to Rome 


Open your Bible to Acts 28. 

For three months the shipwrecked men were 
stranded on Melita. As soon as the weather began 
to be more favorable, they set sail in an Alexan- 
drian ship that had wintered on the island. 

In verses 12 and 13 you can read about the 
course they took to reach Puteoli in Italy. 

Here they found some Christian believers. 
They were overjoyed at the sight of Paul, even 
though his hands, bound in chains, showed that 
he was a prisoner. They wanted to hear him 
preach, have him teach them and answer their 
many questions, so they begged the centurion to 
let him stay a few days. Julius loved Paul dearly, 
and he gladly consented to their request. 

A much-used highway connected Puteoli with 
Rome, and the news of Paui’s arrival went 
ahead of them. Read in verse 15 what the Chris- 




















tian believers did when they heard that Paul 
was coming. 

“At last the travelers reach Appii Forum, forty 
miles from Rome. As they make their way 
through the crowds that throng the great thor- 
oughfare, the gray-haired old man, chained with 
a group of hardened-looking criminals, receives 
many a glance of scorn, and is made the subject 
of many a rude, mocking jest. 

“Suddenly a cry of joy is heard, and a man 
springs from the passing throng and falls upon 
the prisoner’s neck, embracing him with tears 
and rejoicing, as a son would welcome a long- 
absent father. Again and again is the scene re- 
peated, as, with eyes made keen by loving expec- 
tation, many discern in the chained captive the 
one who at Corinth, at Philippi, at Ephesus, had 
spoken to them the words of life.’—The Acts 
of the Apostles, p. 448. 

As soon as they reached Rome, Julius delivered 
Paul to the captain of the guard. He gave a good 
report of his prisoner, and Paul was allowed the 
privilege of living in a house of his own with a 
soldier of the guard, instead of being kept in 
prison. 

For further reading: The Acts wt the Apostles, 
p. 447; p. 448, par. 1; p. 449, par. 2. 

THINK how eager the Christian believers were 
to have Paul teach them. 

Pray to be eager to receive the messages of 
_— are God’s ordained bearers of the 
gospel. 





A poisonous snake hiding in the wood gripped 
Paul’s hand, but the apostle shook it off into 
the fire, to the amazement of the heathen. 


WEDNESDAY 


Paul Meets With the Jews in Rome 

Open your Bible to Acts 28. 

Paul’s absorbing ambition was to preach the 
gospel of Christ. The apostle had not been in his 
own house three days before he began to make 
plans to work for the people of Rome. As his 
habit was, he thought first of his own people, the 
Jews. He sent for them to come to him, since 
he could not go to them. You can read in verses 
17 to 20 what he told them. 

They showed an interest in what he had to 
tell them, so he made an appointment for a Bible 
study with them. 

In verse 23 you can read about what he studied 
with them. 

For the two years that he was there in that 
house he went on giving studies to those who 
came to him, Jews and Gentiles alike. He did 
not say, “Well, here I am a prisoner, unable to 
get out and preach—lI can’t do anything now.” 
He invited people to come to him—and they 
came. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 450, 451. 

THINK how Paul did not delay to do the work 
that to him was the most important thing in his 
life. 

Pray to feel just as much urgency to do your 
part in spreading the gospel. 


THURSDAY 


Paul’s Last Days 

Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 4. 

Yes, Paul was a shut-in—but not an unhappy 
one. I imagine his little house was never quiet. 
It must have echoed and re-echoed to joyful 
greetings, to eager questionings, and solemn 
answers, to earnest prayers, and expressions of 
joy and happiness. 

Fellow workers came to see him, and went 
away to visit and strengthen the churches he and 
others had raised up in all the world. Paul even 
reached the household of Caesar with the light 
of the gospel. Eventually he came up for trial 
before Nero, and in spite of what everyone ex- 
pected, he was set free. 

He left Rome to go and visit the churches 
that were everywhere springing up. During that 
time a terrible fire raged in Rome, and Paul’s 
enemies among the Jews tried to put the blame 
for it upon Paul. Again the apostle was arrested 
and sent to Rome for trial. 

The Bible says little about Paul’s trials, but in 
the second epistle to Timothy—the last he was 
to write—he refers to it when he writes, “At my 
first answer no man stood with me, but all men 
forsook me: I pray God that it may not be laid 
to their charge.” 

Read what he says in verse 6 that shows he 
knew he was soon to die. 

Faced with death, he was able to look back on 
a life of satisfaction. Read or repeat what he said 
in verse 7 (memory verse). 

Faced with death, he was able to look forward 
to a life of everlasting joy. Read what he said 
in verse 8. 

And so Paul died for the cause for which 
his beloved Master had died. One day soon he, 
with all others who have taken up their cross, 
will receive the crown of life. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 513. 

THINK of the joy Paul felt, even though he 
suffered and was misunderstood. 

Pray to follow in the footsteps of Paul, the 
dauntless disciple. 
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FRIDAY 


What happened at these places— 


1. On the island of Melita while the ship- 
wrecked men were gathering sticks with which 
to light fires? (Acts 28:3-6.) 

2. In the home of the chief of the island? (Acts 
28:7, 8.) 

3. At the place where Paul lodged during the 
three months spent on the island? (Acts 28:9.) 

4. At the harbor of Puteoli? (Acts 28:13, 14.) 

5. At Appii Forum, forty miles from Rome? 
(Acts 28:15.) 

6. At Rome when the centurion delivered Paul 
to the guard? (Acts 28:16.) 

7. In Paul’s own lodging in Rome? (Acts 28: 
17, 23.) 

8. At the trial in Rome? (2 Timothy 4:16.) 

Repeat the memory verse. On what occasion 
did Paul write these words? If you were facing 
death for the gospel’s sake, could you say these 
words? 





The Adventures of Kibaate 
From page 19 


I say or he can get out and never come 
back. Never come back, I said. Nor utter 
my name again. Do you understand?” 

But Kibaate was beyond understanding; 
he had lapsed into unconsciousness in his 
mother’s arms. When he awakened, he 
burned all over with a dreadful fever, and 
the cuts on his back smarted terribly. His 
mother bent over him with loving solici- 
tude. 

“Promise me, my child, that you will 
never go again. Our church is good enough. 
Your father would surely have killed you 
today had I not rescued you. Please prom- 
ise. 

“What you did was a brave thing, 
Mother,” he replied weakly. “But God 
helped you do it, and if you had not been 
here to rescue me, God would have saved 
me somehow just as He did Daniel. Please 
don’t ask me to promise not to go again. I 
must go; I can’t help myself.” 

The poor mother broke into tears. What 
would happen if the boy insisted on going 
again? 

It was a long time before Kibaate was 
able to go anywhere, even to herd cattle, 
and he missed much school. Teacher Namu- 





lamu came often to see him, but was fe- 
fused the privilege; and his visits were kept 
secret, so that Satan tempted Kibaate to 
think that the teacher no longer cared for 
him. But in his heart was a burning longing 
to hear more. As he sat around in the sun- 
shine during his convalescence he spent 
hours reading from his father’s Bible. How 
he wished he had one of his own! 

“I hope you will read where it says, ‘Chil- 
dren, obey your parents,” said his father, 
coming upon him with the Bible one day. 

“I have read it, Father,” Kibaate replied 
politely, “and I do not mean to be disobedi- 
ent. But the Bible also says, “We ought to 
obey God rather than men.’ ” 

“Kaa,” said his father, spitting on the 
ground. 

The day finally came when Kibaate was 
able to return to school. It was a happy day 
for him and for the two sisters. What a 
royal welcome he received! The teacher 
was especially glad to have him back, for 
not only was he the brightest boy in the 
school, he was also Teacher Namulamu’s 
missionary project. He told the boy how he 
had been rebuffed in his efforts to visit him, 
and how he had had to resort to prayer as 
the only means of helping him. Everyone 
gave him extra help with his lessons, and 
a few days of hard work found him again 
at the head of his class. 

But what would happen the next Sab- 
bath? Teacher Namulamu prayed as he 
never had prayed before, and so did Kibaate. 
The two girls wept themselves to sleep on 
Friday night, and Kibaate’s mother found 
her hard bed harder than ever. Even his 
father was worried, although he would not 
admit it for the world. Do you suppose, he 
wondered, that that awful youngster will 
insist on going tomorrow? Well, he would 
not; he would see to that! 

(To be continued) 








COVER PICTURE by Bob Taylor. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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African Animal Stories By Harry W. Lowe 


Twenty chapters filled with stories about many kinds of 
animals that live in Africa. These are tales of things that 
could happen to you if you were a missionary in that dark 
continent. 


Clothbound ... $2.50 








Zip the Coon By Floyd Bralliar 


This is a book of 11 true stories of different animals. You 
will enjoy getting acquainted with Zip the Coon and his 
friends. 


Clothbound . . . $3.00 





Racky, Teacher’s Pet By May Lemmon 


A pet that was loved by the students and their teacher. 
Racky was an almost human raccoon who played jokes on 
those whom he loved. Pictures by Harry Baerg. 

Clothbound . . . $2.50 

ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 
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ANNA, the GREAT ANTEATER, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Anna was a great anteater and lived in the 
swampy rain forests of Central America. She was also 
called ant bear, because her big shaggy body was al- 
most as large as that of a bear—seven feet long with 
the tail. 2. The tamandua and the silky anteaters 


4. The great anteater’s skull allows very little room 
for brains, but it is elongated into a large snout that 
can poke into all kinds of places. The mouth is a 
small hole at the end, and out of it comes the maca- 
roni-like tongue, which can whip out as far as 18 





that also live in Central and South America are much 
smaller. 3. The peculiar sloths which hang upside 
down in the trees, and the armadillos, which are 
equally queer, are the closest relatives of the ant- 
eaters. Aardvarks and pangolins eat similar foods. 





inches. 5. The anteater works on the night shift. 
Usually nocturnal animals and birds have large eyes, 
but Anna seemed to manage with her small ones, 
for she did not have to pursue her prey. Ants 
stay home at night, and she found them easily. 





6. When Anna came to a large termite hill she 
tore a hole in it with the enlarged claws of her 
powerful front feet. The little insects in the colony 
came out by the hundreds to see what had hap- 
pened to their home. 7. This is what Anna wanted, 
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and like a flash her sticky tongue whipped in 
and out among them and they disappeared down her 
gullet to be ground and digested in the gizzard- 
like stomach. 8. After she had eaten and started to 
walk away Anna heard a pattering on the leaves. 








